KING CHARLES I                     2Q
Charles was neither clever nor unprincipled. He was intelligent and industrious, with a good grasp of the general political situation, tenacious in friendship and enmity, determined to uphold the authority of the Crown, his Faith, and his followers. If he believed in a man enough to give him office he refused either to abandon him to popular outcry or shelter behind him in an emergency. As a further handicap his character and mind had little in common with the average Englishman's. Charles was by birth half Scotch, half Danish. Mentally honest, logical, and conscientious, he attempted to guide his actions by his intellectual conclusions. The Englishmen of his day were intensely emotional, without the tradition of reserve they have since acquired, demonstrative, tearful, and litigious. To foreigners they appeared extravagant, even vulgarly so. Their speeches and writings were full of rich, confused fancies, of undigested learning and irrelevant pedantries. To Charles and all the more sophisticated men at Court, whose language was comparatively modern and matter-of-fact, the eloquence of the Parliamentary leaders must have seemed almost as ridiculous as it would nowadays, but it succeeded in inflaming their listeners as his rational speeches never could. His stammer gave an embarrassed roughness to his manner and he could not find the necessary graceful nothings to propitiate the crowds of courtiers and petitioners that continually surrounded him. He was happiest in the company of artists, engineers, and soldiers, dealing with things rather than with people. His one great friend, Buckingham, dazzled him by his power of